V

IT WAS MARCH, AND THE WORLD AT LARGE

seemed mad. The world at large had not yet heard of the.
maniac's pistol-shot, nor of Gustav's folly in dancing so close to
death; but there were other stupidities to keep its tongue busy.
Madame De La Motte had escaped from her richly-deserved
prison, had crossed to England, and was spewing forth vile
pamphlets to blacken the reputation she had already ruined in
her lust for diamonds, and the money for which diamonds could
be exchanged. The world holds it sane to prefer money to
honour or even decency, and she was paid for her pamphlets.
But King Louis was surely mad in thinking he could silence her
by buying up the pamphlets, employing good M. De La Porte
to purchase and smother the whole edition. M. De La Porte got
the stuff to Paris, stacked it in the back room of his lodging.
The Assembly ordered his arrest on suspicion, ordered the
searching of his rooms. Marie-Antoinette, whose follies were of
another order, had protested against the business from the
first. She got the pamphlets safely to Sevres, before the
Assembly's commissioners could nose them out. They were
burnt at Sevres, thrown, booklet by booklet, into the furnaces
of the porcelain factory. And those who were in charge of the
business were mad enough to think that the workmen who were
kept idle through the tedious process, forbidden to touch or
look at the mountain of print that awaited destruction, would
not have the curiosity to touch and look and read.

Gouverneur Morris, sanest of mortals, had also gone to
London, He was watching the inspired madman, Philidor,
play three games of chess at once, with eyes blindfolded.
When news came of Anckarstrom's pistol-shot, neither London
nor Gouverneur Morris could see its full significance. They
betted on the King's chances of surviving his injury, they
swore (though level-headed Morris would not join them in
their oaths) that it was just part of the mad Jacobin plot to
upset everything. The news came to Paris, and reached Marie-
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